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ruary, 1917. Although three further loans were made thereafter, the 
plan of instalment borrowing was not again resorted to, and it was 
necessary to issue the fifth internal loan in September, 1917, three 
months before the instalment payments on the previous loan were 
completed. It is possible that a more careful study of the actual 
workings of these two experiments would have led Professor Hol- 
lander to modify somewhat his theoretical exposition of the advan- 
tages of instalment loans and to place a different emphasis upon 
some of the features of certificate borrowing. His own plan re- 
sembles the Australian method, which in many respects was inferior 
to the British plan. 

E. L. Bog art. 
Washington, D. C. 

The Economic Foundations of Peace. By J. L. Garvin. 
London, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — xxiv, 574 pp. 

This book was written in one sense too late and in another too 
early. It was written too late in the sense that the profound truth 
and far-reaching wisdom of its conclusions could well have been in 
the public's possession in 1916 rather than in 1919. It was written 
too early in the sense that all the facts of the argument supporting 
Mr. Garvin's position are not yet a matter of public record. 

Based upon the earnest convictions which honest thought and the 
consequent change in outlook had brought (Mr. Garvin was for- 
merly a protectionist), the present volume is the outgrowth of the 
studies of Angell, Hobson, Dickinson, Woolf and others into the 
relation of military activities to economic forces and motives. The 
work is essentially that of a journalist but of a large-visioned, states- 
manly journalist, whose social passion is wedded to intelligence. 
And the issue is a constructive outlook and proposal at once sensible 
and in harmony with the best modern thought on the potentialities of 
international economic organizations. 

Mr. Garvin's thesis is well illustrated in the following sentences : 

Even if we take the narrowest view of the chief function of the 
League of Nations as that of preventing war, the most formidable 
deterrent . . . would be found in the thorough organization in advance 
of a mechanism by which the commercial interdict, embargo, or boy- 
cott might be applied to mutinous challengers or breakers of the 
peace [page 358]. 
There can be no safe prospect in any idea of compulsory peace; not 
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even if the system were riveted by economic action in emergency. 
The only conception likely to be workable and lasting is that of the 
willing peace. That is, a peace secured by the cohesive power of 
common interests, by the increasing efficiency and advantages of 
mutual service . . . this could only be brought about by creating 
under the League a definite series of institutions for making inter- 
national cooperation a potent, beneficent reality. From that method 
every country . . . could only gain in prosperity and security. It 
would make the daily operation and preservation of the peace an asset 
for every people, which no imaginable results of successful war could 
exceed [page 359]. 

The book seeks, on a basis of this thesis, to analyze the workings 
of whatever international economic organizations have recently ex- 
isted with a view to seeing what analog for future international 
economic arrangement they suggest. From the point of view of a 
careful analysis of the operation of the economic bodies used by the 
Allies during the war to coordinate their activities, the book is only 
suggestive. It could not be otherwise; but the time will soon be 
ripe for disinterested and understanding interpretation of the record 
of the accomplishment of the inter-allied economic agencies; and 
when it is made, it promises to suggest much as to the concrete uses 
and limits of usefulness of industrial organizations among the 
nations. Such a study will, however, need its Garvin to put its con- 
clusion into plain English for the people. As a popularizer of what 
has already been thought out this author achieves his most conspic- 
uous success. 

The weak points of the book are due to the defects of its virtues 
as much as to anything else. Its point of view is not new, but it is 
new to its author, and its author has in England a wide following 
which hears him with respect. If he betrays a somewhat prejudiced 
state of mind regarding the Bolsheviki, it is to be accounted a " ves- 
tigial remain " rather than a central conviction. If he slights the 
problem of international finance, it is to give clarity and consistency 
to what he does say. There is repetition; there is undue tediousness 
of statement; there is sweeping generalization. But Mr. Garvin 
proves his point. He demonstrates that peace has its economic foun- 
dation and that without that foundation there is no peace. 

It is interesting to note how closely Mr. Garvin's ideas about the 
structure of the League of Nations conform to the proposal of Gen- 
eral Smuts. For this very reason the book supplies a measure of the 
width of the tragic gulf between the accomplishment of the Peace 
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Conference and the hopes and aspirations of those who have seen in 
the realignment of peace the opportunity to begin building a struc- 
ture based on economic sanity and serviceability in the relations of 
one nation with another. 

Ordway Tead. 

Bureau of Industrial Research, 
New York City. 

Consumers' Cooperation. By Albert Sonnichsen. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — xix, 223 pp. 

No American writer has given such a clean-cut definition and so 
adequate an exposition of consumers' cooperation as this book con- 
tains. Mr. Sonnichsen does not conceive of consumers' cooperation as 
merely a device for enabling consumers to save on the cost of their 
supplies. Like Robert Owen, the author regards these savings as 
only an incident. Consumers' cooperation is a self-sufficient system 
upon which to build the industrial democracy. 

Anti-capitalistic, consumers' cooperation has no affinity with so- 
called cooperative production like the self-governing workshop, the 
farmer-owned grain elevator or the fruit-shipping association. All 
of these, in quest of profits, have nothing in common with but are 
antagonistic to consumers' cooperation. Cooperators expect to suc- 
ceed only so far as the superiority of their system is demonstrated in 
actual practice. Unlike socialists, cooperators never seek to vote co- 
operation upon unwilling minorities. 

Three-quarters of the book is devoted to an interesting and in- 
spiring account of the growth and development of the movement up 
to the present year in Great Britain, on the continent and in Amer- 
ica. This growth is so steady and so substantial, already affecting a 
population nearly equal to that of the United States, that Mr. Son- 
nichsen expects the movement to become a force to be reckoned with 
in the not distant future. In the second part of the book, " Co- 
operation as a Factor in the Social Revolution ", the author dis- 
cusses " Limiting the Field to Revolutionary Cooperation ", " Co- 
operation and Socialism " and " Cooperation and Labor ". Of 
labor we quote : 

Through the trade-union movement Labor has succeeded in getting 
a little more, but while granting the increase in wages, the capitalist 
simply retrenches from the cost of living by charging the public more 
for his product, so that the trade-unionist, as the American Federa- 



